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WISCONSIN MEETING AT MINNETONKA 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ATTENDING THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE A. L. 
JUNE 22-27, 1908 


I 


The following circular has been issued by the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion: 

To the Librarian: 

The American Library Association holds its annual conference this year 
from June 22 to 27 at Minnetonka, Minn., a summer resort near Minneapolis. 
As this meeting is so near us, the Wisconsin Library Commission hopes that 
every library in the state will be represented. In order that our representa- 
tives may be together, arrangements have been made for Wisconsin head- 
quarters at Minnetonka. 

These will be in Miss West’s cottage, within easy walking distance of the 
pavilion where the A. L. A. meetings will be held. Rooms in cottages near 
Miss West have also been secured, so that at least fifty can be accommodated 
at Wisconsin headquarters. Miss West will provide meals for all of our 
party. Room and board will be $1.50 per day, two in a room; $2.00 for one 
in a room. If any prefer they can go to the hotel for meals, at an additional 
cost. It will be necessary to put two in a room at Miss West’s in order to 
provide for all who will attend, and everyone is asked to arrange for a room- 
mate in advance. 

For the journey to Minnetonka, the Commission offers the following itin- 
erary to all who can join the party at Madison, or en route. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 20 
Leave Madison, C. & N. W., 1:05 P. M. 
Arrive La Crosse, 5:30 P. M. 
Spend the night at the Stoddard Hotel, La Crosse. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 21 

Leave La Crosse, C., M. & St. P., 10:55 A. M. 

Arrive Minneapolis 3:15 P. M. 

Reach Minnetonka by trolley or train, about 4:30 P. M. 

A special car will be provided for our party at Madison and the journey 
together will be a pleasant beginning for the conference. The night at La 
Crosse will break the trip, be much more agreeable than a night in a sleep- 
ing car, and no more expensive. This arrangement will give a daylight ride 
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along the Mississippi from La Crosse to Minneapolis which will be an inter- 
esting experience. . 

Those librarains who find this trip quite out of their way, can join the 
Madison party at Minnetonka, at their own convenience. 

The fare from Madison to Minneapolis is $5.40 one way. It is not expected 
that any special rate will be granted by the railroads, on account of the two- 
cent fare. 

It is planned to hold a Wisconsin dinner on Monday evening, June 22, at 
6:30 o’clock, to which are invited all connected with Wisconsin libraries, 
whether trustees, librarians, or assistants. On Monday afternoon the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association will be held; the following 
interesting program has been arranged: 

President’s Address.—Dr. George W. Peckham, Librarian Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

The Author from the Librarian’s Point of View.—Miss Lucy L. Pleasants, 
Librarian, Public Library, Menasha. 

The Library from the Author’s Point of View, a letter to librarians.—Mrs. 
Myrtle Reed McCullough, author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” etc. 
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The Making of Public Opinion—Dr. Shailer Mathews, Editor of “The 
World Today.” 

During the week the Wisconsin Library School will hold a meeting to or- 
ganize an alumnez association; the entire class of 1908 will be present, and 
many of the class of 1907. 

Every library worker in the state is urged to attend this meeting of the 
A. L. A. Please share this circular with your trustees, and encourage them 
to attend also; one session of the conference is devoted to a meeting of 
trustees, 

Please reply to this circular as soon as possible, definitely answering the 
questions below. 

Assignments for rooms at Miss West’s will be made in order of application. 
If more Wisconsin librarians attend the conference than can be accommodated 
at our headquarters, comfortable places will be found for them elsewhere, as 
near headquarters as possible, that they may avail themselves of all its privi- 
leges. 

1. Do you expect to attend the conference? 

2. Are others going from your library, either trustees or assistants? 

8. Will you join the party leaving Madison at 1:05 on Saturday, June 20? 

4, Shall we engage a room for you at the Stoddard Hotel La Crosse, for 

Saturday night? 

Shall we hold a room for you in one of Miss West’s cottages? 

6. Unless you feel that you must have a single room, please state whom you 
would prefer for a room-mate; or will you leave this for us to arrange? 

%. Will you take your meals at Miss West’s or at the hotel? (Hotel meals 
will be $1.75 a day.) Address, 


or 


WIsconsIN Liprary COMMISSION, 


May 4, 1908. Madison Wis. 


II 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The local committee of the Minnetonka Conference makes the following 
preliminary announcement concerning hotels and rooms: 

1. Tonka Bay Hotel. This hotel will be Headquarters hotel. It is about 
200 feet from the pavilion on the lake shore where the meetings will be held. 
It will accommodate about 250 people at the following rates: 


Pe OE PO oii awiad as sensinvenecieiwes $2.50 per day. 
oe peer reer er ye re re 3.00 per day. 
Vee ee. 8 Gere rr errr rrr 3.00 per day. 
oe ee kk a re 4.00 per day. 


Meals to outsiders at 50c each for breakfast and luncheon, and 75c for din- 
ner. 

There are several suites of rooms with bath which would accommodate 
parties of four or six, and some eight in a suite. It is suggested that friends 
might make up their own parties and engage suites. 

2. Cottages on hotel grounds. These cottages will be under hotel manage- 
ment, and are part of Headquarters. Rates will be $2.50 per day, with meals 
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at the hotel. Some of them are nearer to the pavilion than the hotel itself, 
and have the advantage of being more quiet. 

3. Private Cottages. It is likely that somewhat cheaper rates can be se- 
cured through the hospitality of residents. Meals can be obtained at the hotel 
at prices mentioned above, and every noon a free boat holding 150 people 
will run across to the fine restaurant at Big Island and back again, to ac- 
commodate those not stopping at the hotel and to save time in serving 
so many. 

4. Excelsior Hotels. Excelsior is connected both by trollery and boat 
with Tonka Bay Hotel and is but an eight-minute trip. The rates are $2.00 
for one in a room, or $1.50 for two in a room. There are besides several ex- 
cellent summer boarding places, with rates of $8.00 to $10.00 per week, which 
furnish quite as good accommodation as any of the hotels. 

5. Del Otero Hotel. This hotel is under very good management, with 
rates the same as the Tonka Bay. It accommodates about 50 people. It is on 
the upper lake and is a beautiful, quiet place. Express boats touch here every 
half hour and the company have arranged to send out a free boat night and 
morning to convey A. L. A. members back and forth from outside points to 
Tonka Bay. It will therefore be entirely convenient for members to stay at 
any of the above mentioned places. 

If any members have friends living in Minneapolis with whom they wish 
to stay, it is altogether practicable to go back and forth. It is a forty-minute 
trip from the center of Minneapolis to Tonka Bay. Hundreds of Minneapo- 
lis people go out to Minnetonka for evening concerts at Big Island and our 
A. L. A. people could easily make the trip if they wish to. If any one de- 
sires to stay in the city the local committee will be glad to furnish informa- 
tion regarding hotels or boarding places. 

GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, 
Chairman Rooming Committee. 


III 


DEFINITIVE PROGRAMME SCHEDULE 


Monday June 22 


Forenoon Executive Board 

Afternoon Wisconsin Library Association, 3:00 
South Dakota Library Association, 2:30 
American Association of Law Libraries, 2:30 
Council, 3:00 
Wisconsin Library School, 5:00 

Evening First general session, 8:15 
Wisconsin dinner, 6:00-8:00 


Tuesday, June 23 


Forenoon Children’s librarians’ section 
Government documents round table 
American Association of Law Libraries 

Afternoon Minnesota Library Association 

Evening Council dinner, 6:30-8:00 
Reception by local committee, 8:30 
Western Reserve Library School, 8:00 
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Wednesday, June 24 


Forenoon Second general session 
Afternoon League and Library Commissions 


College and reference section 


Evening Trustees’ section 


N. Y. State Library School Association 
lilinois State Library School Association 
Bibliographical Society of America 


Thursday, June 25 


Evening and afternoon Twin city day 
Evening National Association of State Libraries 


Pratt Institute Library School Association 
Drexel Institute Library School Association 
Bibliographical Society of America 


Friday, June 26 


Forenoon Catalog section (large libraries) 


National Association of State Libraries 
Election of officers 


Afternoon Third general session 
Evening League of Library Commissions 


Children’s Librarians’ section 
Council 
Amercian Association of Law Libraries 


Saturday, June 27 


Forenoon Fourth general session 
Afternoon Catalog section (small libraries) 


College and reference section 
New Executive Board 


IV 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The League of Library Commissions will discuss Traveling Libraries at one 


session, and Field Work at the other. The tentative programme is as follows: 


to 


eke 
b. 
c. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Choice of local librarian 
Location of the library in the community 
Collection of traveling library statistics 

Miss Margaret W. Brown, Iowa. (15 minutes) 


. Principles of book selection for traveling libraries 
. Work with study clubs 
. Means of maintaining interest in traveling libraries 


Miss Lutie E. Stearns, Wisconsin. (15 minutes) 


. Possibilities of bulletins and annotations in traveling libraries 
. Use of picture collections with traveling libraries 


Miss Zana K. Miller, N. Dakota. (15 minutes) 
Round table discussion 
Miss Tyler, Iowa, in charge, (30 minutes); Miss Charlotte Temple- 
ton, Neb.; Miss Elizabeth Wales, Mo. 
Report of the Publication Committee 
Report of the Committee on Summer school certificates 
Keport of the Committee on institutional work 
(Estimated length of session, 1:45 minutes.) 
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FIELD WORK 


1. Library institutes 


Mr. Asa Wynkoop or Miss Corinne Bacon, N. Y. (15 min.) 


2. When and when not to urge library organization 
Miss Baldwin, Minnesota. (15 min.) 


Round table discussion led by Mr. Legler. (15 min.) 


3. Work of commissions with small rural schools 





Miss Askew, N. J. 


(15 min.) 


4. Work of commission with large school library open to public 


Miss Marvin, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania 


(15 min.) 
Round table discussion led by Mr. Legler. 


(15 min.) ; Miss Helen Price, 


Report of Nominating Committee 
(Estimated length of session, 1:40 min.) 


COOPERATION BETWEEN 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


AND PAROCHIAL 


SCHOOLS 


HELEN S. 


Until the present school year our work 
with the parochial schools had been very 
limited. In fact we had done nothing with 
the exception of helping the teachers and 
some of the pupils at St. Norberts College, 
a Catholic school for boys, by doing refer- 
ence work for them occasionally although 
some of the children from the parochial 
schools came to the library regularly. We 
were very much pleased when one day 
early in the fall, the Sister Superior of 
one of the parochial schools came in one 
afternoon with the first grade and asked 
us to help her select suitable books for 
them. 

Although she is a very busy woman 
she came twice a week (we are open only 
three days a week and as one of these 
days is Saturday it left only two school 
days) until she had brought the eight 
grades, had cards made for them and saw 
what books the children took to read. 
Some of the pupils were already taking 
books, but we issued between 150 and 200 
cards. a | 

A very small per cent. of the books 
drawn is fiction, as the reading is to be 
largely supplementary to their school work. 


MATHEWS, 


LIBRARIAN, DEPERE 


The Sister’s aim is to have her pupils up 
to grade so that when they finish her 
eighth grade to enter the public schools, 
they can go on with the work as outlined 
in the High School course. 

As the funds for her use are limited, 
many supplementary works cannot be pur- 
chased, but with few exceptions we have 
been able to supply her needs. As many 
of the children need personal supervision 
in selecting their books, and we are always 
very busy after the public schools close, 
we cannot give all of them our personal 
attention, so we have devised a plan by 
which the children from the parochial 
school come for their books at recess time 
(the school is only a block from the Ii- 
brary) and we are able to do more for 
them, and it also lessens the rush late in 
the afternoon. 

The Sisters send certain grades on cer- 
tain days and also keep track of the time 
the books are due, so there are never any 
fines. 

We are now getttng a list of books by 
Catholic writers ready, and expect to have 
them on our shelves soon. 
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TWO MONTHS IN THE FIELD 


In pursuance of the Commission’s policy to concentrate all available strength 
upon “field work” during the months of February and March of each year, 
many of the smaller and medium-sized libraries of the state received material 
aid during the months mentioned, from members of the Instructional staff, 
supplemented by the work of all the students of the Library School. Some 
new libraries were thoroughly organized, a number of old ones reorganized 
with the help of local librarians, and the workers engaged in a number of other 
libraries were reached and helped by means of a series of highly successful 


institutes or round tables. 


Taken all in all, the active work systematically planned and carried out during 
February and March has been the most effective and gratifying as to results, 


in the experience of the Commission. 


I 
ORGANIZATION AND REORGANIZA- 
TION 


= 


Belleville Free Library 

The Belleville library has the distinction 
of being one of the oldest in the state, 
having been organized in 1856 as a school 
library and taken over in 1878 by a Library 
Association, Many books have been accum- 
mulated in these years, and though there 
are only 500 inhabitants in the village, 
there are 2,500 books for their free use. 
The library is in a room that was specially 
provided for it on the second floor of the 
city hall. 

It had never been organized according 
to modern methods, and the Board of 
Trustees accepted the offer of the Com- 
mission to have such an_ organization 
effected. The work was directly in charge 
of 2 member of the faculty of the Library 
School, but was done by two of its stu- 
dents, Miss Ray and Miss Sieg, the former 
working for two months, and the latter 
for a month. Mrs. Grace Knox, the li- 
brarian, worked with the students, in order 
to learn the methods, and be able to keep 
up the work along the new lines. The 
trustees also helped with the stamping of 
the books, and other mechanical processes. 
In the two months the 2,500 books were 
accessioned, classified, shelf-listed (a title 
list was also written for fiction and juve- 
nile fiction), labeled, and supplied with 
book cards. A new charging system was 
installed, and circulation statistics were 
started. Many books were mended and 
others prepared for the bindery. A record 
showing the summary of books by classes 
was also made. The librarian received in- 
struction in all of this work, and as every- 
thing was completed before the students 
left, it can be easily continued by her. 


The Board of Trustees took a great in- 
terest in the work, and added many things 
to make a modern library. The old stacks 
were cut and transformed into wall shelv- 
ing, giving plenty of space for reading 
tables in the center of the room. New 
tables were purchased, and a new desk for 
the librarian, upon which the new charging 
tray and shelf-list cabinet found a place. 
Matting, and a new stove and more lights, 
added materially to the comfort and gen- 
eral appearance of the library. Formerly 
it has been open only once a week, Satur- 
day afternoon and evening. It is now 
to be open on Wednesday also, and some 
additional evenings as a reading room, 
with different members of the Board in 
attendance. More magazines will be added 
for the reading room. 

It is not often that a village of the size 
of Belleville has a library of such propor- 
tions; and it is expected that its remodeled 
quarters, with the new furnishings, the 
regular organization of the library, and the 
increased hours of opening will bring a new 
era to the life and interests of the com- 
munity. 


Elroy Public Library 

At Elroy a new library was organized. 
A Carnegie building was nearing comple- 
tion the first of February, when the stu- 
dents began their field practice, and the 
organization of the library went forward 
with the finishing of the woodwork and 
other last things about the building. 

The organization, which was directed by 
one of the faculty of the school, was most 
efficiently carried out by Mrs. Brewitt of 
the Library School, and Miss Roberts, the 
librarian. In four weeks 1,200 new books 
were unpacked, checked with the bills, ac- 
cessioned, shelf-listed, (a title list was also 
written for the fiction and juvenile fic- 
tion), and prepared for the shelves, with 
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all the work that such preparation in- 
volves. Members of the Board of Trus- 
tees and some of the teachers helped with 
the pasting of pockets and other mechan- 
ical processes. 

The organization also included the start- 
ing of a serial check list, a record showing 
the summary of the books by classes, circu- 
lation statistics, a fine record, and bill and 
letter files. Application blanks were sent 
to the schools several days before the li- 
brary was opened for the circulation of 
books, and from these blanks borrowers’ 
cards were made ready for the opening 
day. 

A reception at the library Tuesday even- 
ing, March 3, gave the citizens of Elroy 
opportunity to inspect the library for 
which they had worked and waited during 
many months. Seldom is a new library 
opened in which so many of the citizens 
had taken an individual interest. During 
the time that the library was building, var- 
ious entertainments were held to raise 
money for a book fund, and while the 
organization was in progress, many gifts 
of books were received. Five sets of ref- 
erence books presented by the Tuesday 
Club should receive special mention, as well 
as the plans of the club for future gifts, 
for it is their purpose to bind from year 
to year some of the most used periodical 
files. An artistic souvenir, a picture of the 
building, with the names of the trustees, 
was given to everyone at the reception. 

The building is most attractive architec- 
turally, and its interior is very inviting, due 
to the shape of the room, the lighting, the 
woodwork, and the furnishings; while the 
new books on the shelves, the reading 
tables with their good supply of current 
magazines, the men’s club room, the chil- 
dren’s department with its generous propor- 
tion of books, all contribute to the atmos- 
phere of welcome, and of usefulness. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the pupils in 
the schools visited the library by grades, 
not only to see the building, but to learn 
something of the arrangement of the 
books on the shelves, and how to use them. 
On Wednesday evening, March 4, the ded- 
icatory exercises were held in the Opera 
House. Mr. H. E. Legler, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission, deliv- 
ered the address of the evening; the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees, Mr. J. E. 
Hart, presented the key of the library to 
the Mayor, Mr. H. W. Smith, who accepted 
it in behalf of the city, and for all that 
it represented for the future of Elroy. 
Music by the city orchestra and a male 
quartet added to the pleasure of the even- 
ing. 

The library is open daily, except Mon- 
day, with a Sunday opening for reading 
only. The men’s club room is open at all 
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times. Thursday afternoon, March 5, the 
library opened at the stated hour, half past 
1 o'clock, for the circulation of books and 
though the day was very stormy, 169 
books were issued. The advance registra- 
tion in the schools, and the completeness 
with which everything in connection with 
the charging system had been prepared, 
made the work of the opening days com- 
paratively light, and gave the people con- 
fidence in the ability of the library to 
serve them well. The opportunity to do 
reference work came while the organiza- 
tion was still in progress, and has grown 
steadily. It is gratifying to find a new 
library able to build up an immediate ref- 
erence use, as well as the circulation for 
home reading. 


Ladysmith Public Library 

The library was organized during the 
first week in March by Miss Hillis, a stu- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library School and 
Miss Conklin, the librarian, under the di- 
rection of an instructor from the Com- 
mission. 625 books were classified and 
shelflisted; 150 new books, accessioned, 
classified and put through all the mechan- 
ical processes of preparation for the 
shelves. Some help was given by the High 
School pupils. 

The library was not closed, so that much 
time was given to the regular routine work, 
in addition to the work of organization. 


Vaughn Public Library, Ashland 

During the months of February and 
March, the library received assistance from 
students of the Wisconsin Library School, 
Miss Turvill and Miss Hillis working in 
February, Miss Lea and Miss Cully in 
March. 

No cataloguing had been done for some 
time, so in order to determine just what 
books were to be cataloged, it was neces- 
sary first to check up the catalog with the 
shelflist. The cataloguing of the books 
for adults was then practically brought up 
to date. 300 new books were prepared for 
circulation, and help given along other 
lines of technical and reference work. 

As Miss Fennelly, the librarian had no 
assistant, the students were assigned reg- 
ular periods for attendance at the desk 
and assisted in the ordinary routine work. 


Fond du Lac Public Library 

This library is being reorganized, and four 
students were sent as assistants during the 
field practice period, Misses Tallett and 
Johnston in February, and Misses Sheriff 
and Harwood in March. Although as- 
signed various other kinds of work, most 
of the time of the students was spent in 
cataloguing. About 1,200 non-fiction books 
were catalogued during the two months. 


ELROY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Dedicated March 4. 

















STOUGHTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Dedicated March 6. 
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Independence Public Library 

Independence is a town of about 750 
people. A few years ago when a new town 
hall was built, provision was made for a 
public library on the first floor. This con- 
sisted of one small room, and a large one, 
well lighted and attractive, with an en- 
trance from the main street,.and over the 
doorway the words “Public Library” 
carved in stone. 

In the winter of 1908 the Town Board 
appropriated $500 to start a library. In 
addition to this, light, heat, and $50 toward 
the librarian’s salary are provided by the 
same Board. With the $500 about 500 new 
books and necessary supplies were pur- 
chased, and the large room was equipped 
for a reading room. About 200 children’s 
books were deposited from the school li- 
brary. 

During the first week in February the 
library was organized under the direction 
of a member of the Free Library Commis- 
sion, with the assistance cf Mrs. Cole, the 
librarian, and Miss Schauers, a_ student 
from the Library School. Great interest 
was shown by the citizens, and many vol- 
unteered their services, including public 
schcol teachers and high school students. 
Most of the pocketing, stamping, labeling 
and mending was done by the volunteer as- 
sistants under the direction of the organ~ 
izer. Every afternoon after school, and 
every evening until 10 o’clock, the large 
room was filled with enthusiastic workers. 

All books were ready, and all records 
complete, on Tuesday, February 11, when 
the library was opened to the public. Ap- 
plication blanks had been distributed to the 
pupils of the public schools the preceding 
weck, and had been returned properly filled 
out. These were registered and borrowers’ 
cards made out in advance. Seventy- 
eight books were issued on the opening 
day. 


Stout Institute, Menomonie 

At the present time the Institute has no 
central library, but each department shelves 
its own collection of books. Mrs. Darling, 
the librarian, a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School, and a Normal School 
teacher of wide experience, had just been 
appointed. Two students were sent to as- 
sist in cataloguing the library, Mfss 
Schauers for three weeks during February, 
and Miss Sieg during March. A member 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission vis- 
ited the library, and gave some assistance 
in starting the work. 

Owing to the special needs of a special 
library, the work was unusually interesting. 
The books were very closely analyzed, and 
subject headings were chosen with direct 
reference to topics assigned to the students 
by the instructors. At the same time the 
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possibility of a central library and a single 
catalogue were kept in mind. About 500 
books were catalogued and work on the 
pamphlets was begun. 


Sturgeon Bay Public Library 

This library was organized by the Com- 
mision when it was established in 1906, but 
a catalogue had not been made. Miss Tal- 
lett of the Library School spent the month 
of March cataloguing the library with the 
assistance of the librarian, under the gen- 
eral supervision of a Commission organ- 
izer. A new typewriter was purchased by 
the Board, ‘thus greatly facilitating the 
work. 

The library contains 700 non-fiction 
books. 360 of these were completely cat- 
alogued, and headings assigned to the re- 
mainder. Miss Greisen, the librarian, will 
write the balance of the cards and cata- 
logue the fiction. 


Two Rivers Public Library 

This library had been catalogued by the 
Decimal system, but too minutely for a 
small library. <A slip charging system was 
also in use. The Commission organizer 
planned the work of reorganization, which 
was carried by Miss Schauers of the Li- 
brary School, during the month of March. 

The librarian, Miss Baetz, and her as- 
sistant, Miss Smith, gave all of their time 
assisting in the work, and learning how to 
continue it, Their enthusiasm and effi- 
cient service made it possible to accomplish 
much more than was at first planned. 

The classification was very well done, 
but needed simplifying. This was done for 
all books. A new shelf list was completed 
and bock cards were written for all books 
except part of the adult fiction. Five- 
hundred non-fiction adult books were cat- 
alogued. The cataloguing of fiction and 
the completion of shelf and book cards for 
the same class, were left for the librarian 
to finish. 

The re-registration of borrowers was 
started, and the new charging system put 
into operation during the month. 


Viroqua Public Library 
The Viroqua library is one of the oldest 


free libraries in the state, and its 3,100 
volumes represent a thoroughly well se- 
lected collection, that is especially strong in 
history, biography, travel, and literature. 
The library was organized by the Commis- 
sion several years ago, and the shelf list 
had been kept up to date by the librarian. 
But a catalogue had never been made, and 
the library was hampered for the need of 
one, as much reference work was done, 
under difficulties, for the schools and clubs. 

A group of students was sent to Viroqua 
during the field practice period to make 
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a catalogue, provision having been made 
in advance for supplies, typewriter, card 
cabinet, etc. Miss Baensch was appointed 
for both February and March, Miss Baker 
for February, Miss Hyslop for March, and 
Miss Hillis for three weeks of March. One 
of the faculty had the work under direct 
supervision. The Library Board employed 
an assistant for two months, that the li- 
brarian, Miss Glenn, could give her full 
time to the catalogue. 

In the time arranged the library was 
completely catalogued, except for part of 
the adult fiction, all the juvenile fiction and 
about a hundred of the classed books, 
which were waiting for Library of Con- 
gress cards. Subject headings had been 
assigned for these. Library of Congress 
cards were used as far as they could be 
obtained, and all books were carefully 
analyzed. A new shelf list was also made. 
The catalogue of adult books was com- 
pleted when the students left, including 
guide cards, with the exceptions just 
noted. A special catalogue was made for 
the juvenile classed books, to which will 
be added the juvenile fiction. Two thou- 
sand three hundred titles were catalogued 
in the eight weeks, and Miss Glenn is com- 
pleting the fiction for the two catalogues, 
the assistant having been kept for a month. 
A typewriter was purchased for the li- 
brary, and two were borrowed while the 
students were at work. 

The interest of the trustees and their 
willingness to provide all necessary supplies, 
together with the active co-operation of 
Miss Glenn and her assistant, Miss Coff- 
land, made it possible to complete the cat- 
alogue in the time allowed. Special men- 
tion should also be made of the careful 
work of the students on the catalogue, and 
the enthusiasm with which they carried it. 
They had some little experience, also, in 
reference work for the schools, and in 
desk work. 


II 
LIBRARY ROUND TABLES 


A series of library institutes, or round 
tables, was inaugurated by the Instructional 
department of the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion in February. While the faculty of 
the Library School were visiting libraries 
during the field practice work of the stu- 
dents, it was arranged to bring various 
groups of library workers together in some 
library, central for a given section, at the 
time the visitor was in that section. The 
gatherings were planned and carried out 
with little machinery, and it is probable 
that this very lack of formality added to 
their usefulness. 

The meetings were called from the office 


of the Instructional department, appointingencouragement 
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the place and date, and naming the leader. 
A suggestive list of topics for discussion 
accompanied each invitation, with the re- 
quest that three topics be checked, and 
others added that anyone might desire to 
have considered as helpful for particular 
needs. From these replies the plan of the 
meeting was arranged by the leader. A 
list of the topics is given herewith. 
1. Cataloguing 
a. Analytics 
b. Cross references 
c. Printed cards 
2. References 
a. Reference books most used 
b. Building up the use of the mag- 
azine department 
Periodical indexes 
. Bound magazines—what are most 
useful? 
3. Book selection 
a. Editions 
b. Mechanical books 
4. Extension work 
a. Work with schools 
b. Branch libraries 
c. Lectures 
d. Exhibitions 
. Children’s work 
a. Discipline 
b. Limitation in hours 
c. Rights of grown people vs. chil- 
dren 
. Publicity and promotion 
. Business methods 
. Picture collections 
. Assistance to readers 
. Circulation of current magazines 
. Mending books 
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During February, March, and April five 
round tables were held, at least two will 
be held in May, and others will be called 
later in the year. The following table 
gives the statistics of the five meetings. 
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The purpose of these institutes is to 
bring together for a day librarians, assist- 
ants, and trustees from neighboring li- 
braries, to discuss in an informal way, 
problems of library administration and 
methods common to all. Nothing that li- 
brarians can do for one another gives more 
than gathering at these 
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round-tables to compare notes. All at- 
tending the meetings received real inspi- 
ration and help from the exchange of ex- 
periences, and the discussion of every-day 
problems. 

A number of trustees attended the differ- 
ent round-tables, often taking part in the 
discussion. At Kenosha, Washburn, and 
Viroqua students from the Library School 
had the privilege of attending the round- 
table. At each meeting a secretary was ap- 
pointed and extracts from their reports 
are appended. 


Kenosha 

On February 17, a library round table 
was held at the Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha, with representatives from 
the public libraries of Kenosha, Racine, 
Lake Geneva, Genoa Junction, and the 
Wisconsin Library Commission and the 
Wisconsin Library School, in attendance. 
Miss Hazeltine of the Library School was 
the leader of the meeting. Two sessions 
were held, with an adjournment at noon 
for dinner, taken together at the hotel. 

The topics under discussion were various 
ones of general interest in library economy, 
including the children’s hour; assistance to 
readers; necessary reference books; the 
A. L. A. Booklist; the circulation of ref- 
erence books; cataloguing points; maga- 
zines; binding, and classification. Ques- 
tions can be more fully discussed in such 
a meeting than in a larger one, and much 
help was given toward the solution of per- 
plexing problems that were brought by the 
different librarians, and the consideration 
of these problems was helpful and sug- 
gestive for all. 

Ellen I. True, Secretary. 


Viroqua 

A Library round table was held Friday, 
March 27, in the Viroqua Public Library. 
Miss Hazeltine, Preceptor of the Wiscon- 
sin Library School, was in charge and 
brought out all the vital points of the prob- 
lems under discussion, which made the 
meeting equally profitable and interesting. 

The following questions were discussed: 
How to induce people to use the library 
more for reference and study; how to 
know bceks by a short-hand method of 
reading; discipline—more especially with 
children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen; purchase and use of mechanical 
books. and how to create an interest in 
them; keeping and circulating magazines 
hefo1e binding, and what sets to complete; 
how to induce people to use the card cat- 
alogue: books for the children’s room. 

Some of the late mechanical books ‘sere 
displayed; also children’s books, scrap- 
books made from those beyond repair for 
circulation, and a book in the different 


kept? 
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stages of construction, showing the time 
and labor involved in the building of a 
book. It was suggested that this practical 
illustration was one way to develop the 
child’s reverence for books. 

Those in attendance received so much 
pleasure and encouragement that they hope 
the Library round table will be perma- 
nently established and frequently called. 

Lina E. Bossard, Secretary. 


Washburn 

On March 27, a round table was held 
in the public library at Washburn. It was 
conducted by Mrs. Sawyer of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission, and was attended 
by two librarians from Bayfield, the li- 
brarian of the Vaughn library at Ashland, 
and the two students stationed there for 
the month, the Washburn librarian and 
several members of the Washburn Library 
Board. 

The subjects considered were mostly 
those dealing with the technical side of li- 
brary work and were problems which had 
perplexed the librarians. The following 
topics were among those discussed: 

What magazines are used most for ref- 
erence? 

One librarian thought that the ques- 
tion was hard to answer without 
considering the kinds of subjects 
looked up, some magazines being 
strong in certain subjects. Allagreed 
that the Outlook and World’s Work 
were very often used. 

How can unbound magazines be kept? 


The best plan was thought to be 
that of tying them into bundles 


by volumes and keeping them on 
the shelves. Miss Lea described 
the method used at Rhinelander, 
in which a_ piece of heavy 
paper, bearing the number of 
the volume, the numbers missing, 
etc., was put on the back of each 
bundle. Pamphlet boxes were con- 
sidered, but were often too expen- 
sive for the small library. 
What illustrated weekly is recommended? 
Collier’s Weekly. 
What daily papers should a library in 
these communities take? 
Local papers, possibly a Duluth paper, 
as that is the nearest city and one 
in which the people are interested, a 
Chicago and a Milwaukee paper. 
From what are clippings taken, and how 


Clippings are taken from duplicate 
magazines and from those that are 
not indexed. They are kept in pam- 
phlet boxes or in large envelopes. 
Further topics considered were: Aids 

in hook selection; editions; methods of 

raising the standard of books read and in- 
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creasing the circulation of non-fiction; 
pictures for schools and for bulletins; 
cleaning for binding, etc. 

Lucile Cully, Secretary, 


Cumberland 

A library round table was held at Cum- 
berland, April 2. On account of the late 
arrival of the train from the North the 
meeting did not begin until 1:30 p. m. 
Mrs. Sawyer of the Library Commission 
served as chairman. The libraries of Hud- 
son, New Richmond, Rice Lake, Shell 
Lake, Hayward, and Cumberland were 
represented by their librarians, and several 
trustees. In addition to this attendance 
were the members of the Library Board of 
Cumberland as well as other visitors, 
among them several teachers. 

The leader appointed Mrs. Robbins of 
Rice Lake as secretary, and the meeting 
began with a description of the ways and 
means of raising money for the library of 
Hudson, by Miss Schoemacher, librarian. 
This proved very interesting and furnished 
a great many ideas for the other librarians 
present. Another interesting subject, that 
of advertising a library, was discussed. 
Mr. Bayo, librarian at Hayward, said that 
the editor of the local paper took great 
pains to write up their library each week, 
mentioning new books, special work, etc. 

The subject of picture collections, clean- 
ing books, paste making, mending, book 
selection, binding, talks in schools, refer- 
ence work, and a number of other sub- 
jects along this line were considered. Miss 
Thompson gave an interesting description 
of her method of circulating magazines. 
Mrs. Robbins read a paper on work with 
the schools, which was followed by a dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the Readers’ 
Guide. A number of the trustees of the 
Cumberland Library asked questions as to 
the percentage of fiction in the different 
libraries, also as to the demand for books 
along scientific lines. At 5:30 the meeting 
adjourned, all feeling that they had gained 
a great many new and valuable ideas to 
take home to their own libraries, and that 
the time had been pleasantly and profitably 
spent. 

Mrs. J. Robbins, Secretary. 


Tomah 
The round table held at Tomah on April 
8, was most profitable and enjoyable. 


Three libraries were represented and the 
topics brought up for discussion were very 
thoroughly gone over. What libraries do 
for clubs was the opening topic. Quite 
an animated discussion upon the mending 
of books followed, both as to the methods 
of work and also whether too much time 
could be expended upon this most neces- 
sary work. The following subjects were 
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informally and profitably discussed: Book 
selection; discipline in the library and how 
maintained (Mrs. Clough’s method of for- 
bidding the whispering of a boy to a girl 
was voted to be an admirable way of 
keeping order) ; the loss of books; lecture 
courses, the responsibility of which is as- 
sumed by the library; methods of prepar- 
ing current periodicals for circulation; the 
circulation of bound magazines. Mrs. 
Sawyer gave a helpful talk on book edi- 
tions, especially those for the little folks, 
and after a comparison of circulation, ad- 
journment was had for dinner. 

The Shakespeare Club and the teachers 
were invited to meet with us at 4 o'clock, 
for an address on reference work by Mrs. 
Sawyer, and the invitation met with a gen- 
eral acceptance, fifteen being present. The 
Shakespeare Club invited us to meet with 
them in the evening, when an interesting 
programme was presented. While other 
round tables have possibly had a larger 
representation from out of town libraries, 
none could have been more delightful and 
profitable than our own. 

C. W. D. Voswinkel, Secretary. 


AT THE ROUND 


TABLES 


REGISTRATION LIBRARY 


Kenosha, February 17 

Mrs. C. P. Barnes, librarian, Miss Celia 
Pirsch, Miss Cora Frantz, assistants, Ken- 
osha public library; Miss M. J. Calkins, 
librarian, Miss Mary Colville, children’s 
librarian, Racine public library; Miss Ger- 
trude Noyes, librarian, Miss E. C. Gillette, 
assistant, Lake Geneva public library; Mrs. 
C. L. Manor, librarian, Genoa Junction 
public library: Miss Hazeltine, Library 
Commission; Miss True, Library School. 


Viroqua, March 27 

Miss Lucy Dawson, trustee, Miss Clara 
Glenn, librarian, Miss Mary Coffland, as- 
sistant, Viroqua public library; Miss Mary 
A. Smith, librarian, Miss L. E. Bossard, 
first assistant, Miss M. L. Lightbody, as- 
sistant, Miss M. A. Forbes, children’s li- 
brarian, La Crosse public library; Miss 
Hazeltine, Library Commission; the Mis- 
ses Baensch, Hillis, and Hyslop, Library 
School. 


Washburn, March 27 

Mrs. M. M. Greenwood, librarian, Mrs. 
J. A. Sheridan, Mrs. H. Irish, E. Bryant, 
trustees, Washburn free library; Miss 
Katharine Mussell, librarian, Bayfield pub- 
lic library; Miss E. G. Vorous, Bayfield; 
Miss C. M. Fennelly, librarian, Vaughn 
library, Ashland; Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, Li- 
brary Commission; the Misses Cully and 
Lea, Library School. 
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Cumberland, April 2 

Mrs. G. E. Carr, librarian, Cumberland 
public library; W. B. Hopkins, Miss G. 
P. Fuller, Mrs. Elva Briggs, A. H. Lar- 
son, Miss M. L. Boardman, Mrs. M. D. 
Kalk, F. L. Olcott, Cumberland; Mrs. Jas. 
Robbins, librarian, Rice Lake; Mrs. F. W. 
Epley, librarian, New Richmond public li- 
brary; Miss Emma Ball, New Richmond; 
C. O. Bayo, librarian, Hayward public li- 
brary; Miss G. Schoemaker, librarian, 
Hudson public library; Mrs. F. E. Brad- 
ley, Hudson; Miss Pearl Thompson, li- 
brarian, Shell Lake; Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, 
Library Commission. 
Tomah, April 9 

Miss C. W. D. Voswinkel, librarian, 
Tomah public library; Mrs. F. M. Hart, 
J. W. Smith, Miss Ida Miller, Mrs. D. R. 
Croonenberghs, Miss R. A. Stevens, Miss 
Nellie Brenman, wi. L. Patterson, A. B. 
Earson, Miss D. G. Drips, Miss M. E. 
Wood, Miss M. F. Clark, W. McNell, W. 
F. Keifer, Tomah; Mrs. \V¥. G. Clough, 
librarian, Portage public library; Miss L. 
D. Newbury, assistant, Sparta public li- 
brary; Mrs. H. P. Sawyer, Library Com- 
mission. 

IIl 
LIBRARY VISITS 


It is the policy of the Commission to send 
a visitor to every public library once a 
year, in order, first, that it may keep in 
touch with the work of the libraries for it- 
self, and second, that the visitor may give 
any aid that the library needs in technical 
or administrative points. Perhaps it is a 
problem in classification or cataloguing 
that is puzzling the librarian, or the selec- 
tion of books for a special need, or advice 
about editions, or bindings; perhaps it is 
the desire to know what is being done in 
other libraries along definite lines as a 
basis for comparison, and it may be that 
all that is needed is the opportunity to talk 
the work over for suggestions in regard to 
its extension and enlargement. 

The following are some of the questions 
which the librarian is glad to talk over 
with the Commission visitor: 

Should cheap editions be rebound? 

Name some good catalogues to check for 
book selection, both for adult and chil- 
dren’s_ books. 

Should all public documents be cata- 
logued ? 

Where can one obtain reliable book re- 
views? 

Can printed cards be purchased for the 
Smithsonian reports? 

What are the duties of a janitor? 

Should book marks be supplied for chil- 
dren’s books? 

What use can be made of patent reports? 

What pictures would you recommend 
for library decoration? 
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What periodicals would you recommend 
(1) for our subscription list (2) for bind- 
ing? 

The visitor endeavors also to meet the 
members of the Board of Trustees in each 
community. = 

As there are more than 150 free libraries 
in the state, the ideal of visiting each one 
during the year has not yet been attained, 
but the work of the instructional staff dur- 
ing the present winter has gone far toward 
realizing this end for the current fiscal 
year. From the last of January until the 
first of May, eighty-nine libraries, besides 
those organized or reorganized as listed 
above, were visited by the instructional 
staff. A list of the libraries visited fol- 
lows: 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Abbotsford 
Algoma 
Antigo 
Arcadia 
Bayfield 
Beaver Dam 
Beloit 

Berlin 

Black River Falls 
Bloomington 
Boscobel 
Burlington 
Chippewa Falls 
Colby 

Colfax 
Columbus 
Cumberland 
Delavan 

De Pere 
Durand 
Eleva 
Elkhorn 
Fairchild 
Fort Atkinson 
Glenwood 
Grand Rapids 
Green Bay 
Hayward 
Horicon 
Hudson 
Janesville 
Johnson Creek 
Kaukauna 
Kewaunee 
Kilbourn 

wake Geneva 
Lancaster 
Lone Rock 
Loyal 
_ Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Marshfield 
Medford 


Menasha 
Menomonie 
Merrill 

Milton Junction 
Mondovi 
Mosinee 
Neenah 
Neillsville 
New London 
New Richmond 
North Fond du Lac 
Oconto 

Oconto Falls 
Park Falls 
Peshtigo 
Platteville 
Plymouth 

Port Washington 
Prescott 
Racine 
Randolph 
Rhinelander 
Rib Lake 

Rice Lake 
Richland Center 
Ripon 
Seymour 

Shell Lake 
Sparta 

Stanley 
Stevens Point 
Stoughton 
Suamico 
Thorp 

Tomah 
Washburn 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waupun 
Wausaukee 
Whitehall 
Williams Bay 


OTHER LIBRARIES 


Merrillan High School 
River Falls Normal School 
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LOCAL PUBLIC MUSEUMS IN 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL. D., 


TORICAL 


That the large, carefully-classified, and 
Scientifically-administered public museum 
is an important means to education is now 
so generally recognized among us, that it 
is quite unnecessary to advance any argu- 
ment in its favor. It is, however, not so 
well admitted as it should be, in this coun- 
try, that the small local public museum 
may also be made a considerable factor in 
the intellectual life of the town or the 
county in which it is situated. 

The argument is frequently advanced 
that the local museum in a_ small town 
must necessarily be an imperfect and in- 
congruous medley of insignificant objects, 
possibly attractive to the casual visitor 
but useless to the learned; that only where 
the collections are large enough to admit 
of proper classification, where there is 
abundant space for appropriate display, 
and means for the employment of trained 
and tasteful curators, can a museum be 
properly maintained. Much of this argu- 
ment is obvious. Nevertheless, we have 
ample evidence in the many small munic- 
ipal and village museums in Great Britain 
that such institutions are, when carefully 
managed and not too ambitious in their 
scope of collection, capable of being ef- 
ficient agents in the instruction as well as 
the entertainment of the people. 

Here in Wisconsin, the State itself, and 
the enterprising and wealthy metropolis of 
the Commonwealth, should surely con- 
tinue to provide large and well-conducted 
museums at public expense, serving as 
models of their kind, and worthy adjuncts 
of our educational system as seen in its 
highest development; but we need to sup- 
plement these with local museums, just as 
local schools and libraries are needed, even 
if the latter may not always and at every 
point compare favorably with those of 
Madison and Milwaukee. 

As the trustee of the State, in charge 
of its ethnographical and _ historical mu- 
seum and general reference library, the 
State Historical Society feels justified, on 
the ground of public policy, in holding to 
the conviction that the collections entrusted 
to its care should always rank first as an 
exposition of the ethnology and history of 
Commonwealth; that to it should 
be sent by citizens of Wisconsin, 
either as gift or loan, such articles as are 
of State-wide importance, such as afe 
necessary to make for the completeness of 
its general exhibit in the interests of popu- 
lar education, or such as are of great 
rarity and should obviously be preserved 
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in a fire-proof building and under condi- 
tions insuring perpetuity and the best of 
care. But the Society is equally solici- 
tous, also as a matter of public policy, 
that local museums should be established 
throughout the State as commonly as are 
now local public libraries. Just as it ac- 
tively aids in fostering such libraries, so 
will it always be glad to lend encourage- 
ment and assistance to local museums. 

First, as to the agency, keeping in mind 
Wisconsin conditions. Where there does 
not exist a local historical or scientific so- 
ciety able and willing to undertake the 
burden of control, there would seem to be 
no reason why the museum may not be 
managed by a carefully-selected committee 
in co-operation with the local library 
board, the latter granting room in its build- 
ing for the housing of the collection. 

Existing Wisconsin library laws make no 
specific provision for a museum in connec- 
tion with the municipal library, as is the 
case in Great Britain. Nevertheless, at 
Oshkosh the public library has established 
within its building a most creditable mu- 
seum, and there are small collections dis- 
played in several other of the city libraries 
in the State—those coming immediately to 
mind being Appleton, Green Bay, Manito- 
woc, Superior, Portage, Ripon, Baraboo, 
and Racine. Some of these are temporary 
loan exhibits, but in most if not all of the 
libraries mentioned there are at least some 
specimens belonging to the library itself. 
Possibly it is not wise, at this stage of li- 
brary support in Wisconsin—although Iowa 
has thought otherwise—to devote to mu- 
seum purposes any considerable portion of 
library funds raised by taxation; but the 
time is surely not far from us, when an 
added tax will popularly be welcomed, for 
the maintenance of the museum as an es- 
sential extension of library work for the 
community. 

Indeed, the boundary line between the li- 
and the museum is ill-defined; each 
3 necessary to the other. A distin- 
1ed curator has thus stated such dif- 
P as exist: 

“The museum cultivates the powers of 
observation, and the casual visitor even 
makes discoveries for himself, and, under 
the guidance of the labels, forms his own 
impressions. In library one studies 
the impressions of others. The library is 
most useful to the educated; the museum 
to educated and uneducated alike, to the 
masses as well as to the few, and is a 
powerful stimulant to intellectual activity 
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NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN 
(in State Historical Museum. Showing how even commonplace objects are made interesting in a proper environment. Be- 
fore they were placed in realistic surroundings, the hundreds of interesting domestic articles there displayed attracted 
small attention). 
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in either class. The influence of a mu- 
seum upon a community is not as deep as 
that of the library, but extends to a much 
larger number ot people.” 

the managers of the local museum 
would at the outset do well definitely to 
set forth its aims: amusement, culture, 
Scientific study and research, and technical 
instruction. The largest museums win the 
greatest success when they specialize; so 
the small museum would doubtless do best 
to maintain a strictly local character. Its 
scope of collection should be the fauna, 
flora, geology, archxology, history, and life 
of the town or county, so that the people 
who visit the museum may become better 
informed concerning the neighborhood, 
historically and scientifically. Some of the 
most useful of large European museums 
are essentially local; for example, that at 
Liibeck, Germany, which gives to the visi- 
tor a continuous and vivid picture of the 
history and life of that old city. 

Our State has yielded up very consider- 
able collections of copper and stone arti- 
facts for museums all over this country 
and for not a few in Europe. Wisconsin 
mounds and prehistoric implements are 
therefore widely known among scientific 
students of the subject, having served to 
illuminate the study of world archeology, 
a result which must contribute to our State 
pride. But the time has come when we 
should in great measure stop this outflow. 
We stand in immediate danger of having 
little of value left for local archeological 
study. The large public collections at Mad- 
ison and Milwaukee, and several of nearly 
equal extent in the hands of private col- 
lectors, are of considerable importance to 
science; but there are possibly hundreds of 
small scattered collections throughout the 
State, liable at any time to be disposed of 
to institutions elsewhere, and these should 
either through gift or deposit promptly be 
acquired by local museums. Properly clas- 
sified and arranged for public examination, 
such collections may become something 
more than curiosities, and render substan- 
tial aid in the elucidation of the prehistoric 

ast. 

The line between archeology and anti- 
quities is vague. The archzological col- 
lection easily grows into the historical. 
Obsolete forms of furniture, dress, orna- 
ment, tools, utensils, and weapons exist in 
almost every community, and can often be 
had, or at least borrowed, for the asking. 
These need not be wholly American; it is 
quite as interesting and important to pre- 
serve in the museum articles familiar to 
early experiences of the foreign-born 
townfolk, exhibiting their methods of life 
and their surroundings in the Old World. 
All of these articles illustrate the stages 
of human culture; from them we study the 
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progress of civilization. Despite the grow- 
ing collections of the State Historical Mu- 
seum at Madison, no doubt much material 
of value is yearly lost in Wisconsin be- 
cause there is no local museum to seek 
and preserve it. 

Taking a hint from local museums in 
Europe, there may well be in each similar 
institution in Wisconsin an exposition of 
the trade and industries of the district— 
for instance an agricultural department, 
and exhibits of articles of commerce, raw 
materials, processes, and manufactured 
goods peculiar to the locality. Popular 
lectures for young and old can centre 
around such collections; and in our largest 
towns, possibly technical schools, such as 
the Glasgow School of Weaving, Dyeing, 
and Printing, which is an outgrowth of 
the municipal museum. A permanent in- 
dustrial exposition of this character, at- 
tractively arranged, would appeal to a 
wide constituency of all ages, and through 
force of competition doubtless tend to a 
betterment of methods and a more artistic 
finish of products. 

Care, certainly, must be exercised in pre- 
venting the museum from becoming crow- 
ded with mere curiosities. It often takes 
far more tact to prevent articles from be- 
ing forced upon the management, than to 
acquire them by solicitation. Unless rigor- 
ously watched and skilfully kept, the mu- 
seum may soon become a heap of unrelated 
odds and ends given by undiscriminating 
friends, all huddled into cabinets and upon 
shelves and hooks, useless for any scientific 
purpose and maddening even to the curios- 
ity seeker, Patience, method, agreeable di- 
plomacy, not a little firmness, and some 
sound notions of what the museum means 
as an educational factor, are qualifications 
essential in both curator and board. But 
these are by no means impossible. 

Let me again insist at the expense of 
repetition, that specimens accepted for the 
museum, in whatever class, need to be ap- 
propriately arranged. As nearly as pos- 
sible they should be shown in proper rela- 
tion with each other, and with a suitable 
setting. Taken individually perhaps the 
majority of articles in historical museums 
everywhere, are commonplace; but when 
grouped, so as to bring to the eye a well- 
ordered view of the life of former days, 
the ensemble becomes of great interest and 
value. 

Like its great prototypes in older com- 
munities, the mgee local museum in Wis- 
consin must in every department be at- 
tractive and so ‘le as possible artistic. 
There must be abundant room and light, 
and careful housekeeping, for dust in a 
museum is repulsive, and moths and other 
museum pests should not be allowed to 
gain the upper hand. There are needed 
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proper cases, with clear glass. There 
should be attached to each article a satis- 
factory label (printed or typewritten) that 
shall give the name of the specimen, its 
history, whence it came, and when and by 
whom given—in short, all the information 
about it that the inquisitive visitor is liable 
to ask for. Comfortable seats must be 
provided, for museum visiting, although 
informing, is at best a wearisome business 
to most folk. The walls should be finished 
in quiet, restful colors. Books of refer- 
ence should be near at hand—which once 
more emphasizes the close relation between 
the museum and the library, and demon- 
strates how desirable it is that these two 
institutions should at least be in the same 
building. The young, in particular, need 
continually to be referred from the speci- 
men to the book giving further particu- 
lars concerning it. And, again, to empha- 
size the educational side of the museum, 
small loan collections may be arranged, as 
in New York, Milwaukee, and other cities, 
to be taken to the schools in connection 
with studies; and frequent visits to the 
museums by school children with or with- 
out their teachers should of course be en- 
couraged, if not actively stimulated. 


[April, 1908 


It must not be assumed that the local 
museum, however modest its scope and 
willing its workers, can properly be con- 
ducted without money or without thought 
—certainly it is no holiday task. The 
heavier the purse and the more skilful the 
direction, the better the museum. Manage- 
ment, good janitorship, heat and light, 
labels and cases, all of these cost some- 
thing, to say nothing of postage and sta- 
tionery, and perhaps the purchase of oc- 
casional specimens that may not be begged 
or borrowed. But then, so do the public 
library and the schools cost, and the mu- 
seum is a necessary complement to these 
in the educational work of the community. 
We cannot be schooled today as cheaply as 
were our forefathers, for they were con- 


tent with and needed far less than we; 
modern conditions demand wider and 
deeper culture than has been possible in 
the past. 


Fortunately, Wisconsin is no longer a 
frontier State, struggling to maintain it- 
self. It is today one of the richest of the 
Commonwealths of the Middle West; in 
educational ideals and accomplishment, it 
has long been one of the foremost in the 
Union. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE LOCAL MUSEUMS IN CONNECTION WITH 
WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


[Condensed from letters received from their librarians.] 


Appleton. No part of the library funds 
has been expended for our museum. So 
far, we have taken whatever has been 
given us, and we have a great variety of 
specimens. Mr. George C. Jones has pre- 
sented to us quite a valuable collection of 
minerals, principally from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. We have, also, a good assort- 
ment of Indian knives and arrow heads. 
The rest of the collection is miscellaneous, 
but we own it all. 

We are now collecting material concern- 
ing the pioneers of Appleton, which will be 
of value. The photographs are placed in 
a large album made for the purpose, and 
we are trying to acquire photographs of 
places of historical interest in and around 
Appleton. We also are collecting all pro- 
grammes relating to Lawrence University 
and our high school, but these do not ap- 
pear in the museum. 

We wish to limit our collection, as much 
as possible, to local history, but we have 
only a small showing so far. We recently 
had a gift of the original petition to the 
legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin 
for Lawrence University, with the signa- 


tures appended of the leading men of the 
day in the eastern part of the State. 

Baraboo. The library proper has no col- 
lection. We have a fine lot of birds, be- 
longing to the high school; but as they 
cannot house them, they are here. The 
Sauk County Historical Society makes a 
collection of articles relative to county 
history, exhibited in the county court 
house. Many of these are loaned, making 
in all a very good showing. 

Green Bay. No appropriation for mu- 
seum purposes is included in our library 
fund. A room intended for a museum 
was finished at considerable extra expense 
in the basement; but this has so far proved 
useless, because of dampness during the 
summer. We have therefore been obliged 
to place everything thus far given to the 
museum in the main library room, except 
a collection of rare agates left us by the 
will of A. W. Kimball of Evanston, IIl- 
inois, with cabinet to place them in, which 
we have put in the assembly room. 

Our idea in having a museum was, at 
first, to have simply such articles as were 
illustrative of Green Bay’s early history— 
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Indian antiquities, manuscripts, early news- 
papers, and household furnishings belong- 
ing to first settlers; but we have departed 
slightly from this rule, when articles of 
special interest and educational value were 
presented to us. 

The majority of articles now in the li- 
brary have been loaned to us, but with the 
understanding that when a suitable room 
is provided they will definitely be given. 
As it is, the Schumacher archeological 
collection—consisting of the famous Indian 
kettle found at Red River, a small but 
very perfect specimen of Indian pottery 
found on the river shore at De Pere, and 
a large collection of arrowheads, pipes, 
celts, stone hatchets, and wampum—is ar- 
ranged in cases furnished by the Green 
Bay Historical Society. 

This collection is undoubtedly the most 
interesting to the public of anything yet 
given, although it divides attention with 
the beautiful marquetry cabinet of Dutch 
make, three hundred years old, and for- 
merly the property of the late Mrs. Otto 
Tank, which for many years stood in her 
cottage in Green Bay. This fine old piece 
of furniture belongs by gift exclusively to 
the library. In the Tank cabinet are stored 
early maps of Green Bay, and manuscripts 
and papers relating to the town’s history. 

The library has thus far been able only 
to purchase two cases toward the furnish- 
ing of a museum. But the interest shown 
by the people leads us to hope that before 
many years we may have the means to 
build an addition to the library building, 
in which can safely be placed the many in- 





teresting reminders still left of Green 
Bay’s early life and history. 
Oshkosh. The museum is supported 


from our regular library funds, the cost 
per year differing according to the amount 
of purchases. The salary of the attendant 
is $180 a year—that being a fixed charge. 
Last year we spent more on equipment; 
this year there will be no extra expense of 
that kind. 

As yet we have had no loan exhibits. 
The museum seems to be enjoyed by the 
people, and there is a good attendance 
throughout the year. So far our collec- 
tions are mainly along the line of Wiscon- 
sin archeology and history. We have a 
very good assortment of Indian arrow- 


heads from this county, and other such 
material. 
Portage. We have no special fund for a 


museum but we possess a small miscella- 
neous collection. We take what is offered, 
although valuing most highly articles il- 
lustrating early Wisconsin history; the li- 
brary was organized too late, however, for 
it ever to hope to obtain much in this line. 
The best of what we have belongs to the 
library, although a few articles are loaned. 
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We do little for the museum save to fur- 
nish quarters and descriptive labels, show- 
ing exhibits to any one interested, and both 
personally and by newspaper notices ex- 
pressing our appreciation for gifts. 

We have a very few items connected 
with old Fort Winnebago—a uniform coat 
and hat worn by a member of its military 
band, a wooden eagle that stood over the 
gate, some crude handmade nails used in 
the contruction of the fort, a gavel made 
from wood from the three old forts of 
the State (Howard at Green Bay, Winne- 
bago at Portage, and Crawford at Prairie 
in Chien), and the deed signed by Jeffer- 
son Davis as secretary of war, transferring 
the site of the old fort to its private pur- 
chaser, Henry Merrell. 

We possess also, a plaster-cast set of 
prehistoric implements obtained from the 
Smithsonian Institution, which are instruc- 
tive; we have almost nothing in the line 
of Indian relics, except an old treaty with 
the Indians, dated 1825. There is a collec- 
tion of portraits of pioneers collected by 
the late Hon. A. J. Turner, numbering 
some eighty; of these, we are very proud. 

Racine. We have no special museum 
fund to defray the expenses of caring for 
the collections which are in our library; 
but the Library Board have paid for new 
cases, and for some work in special classi- 
fying and labeling. The total expense 
thus far has, however, not exceeded $100. 
The janitor takes care of it, as he does 
the rest of the building, and it is heated 
and lighted as part of the library. The 
museum is open to out-of-town visitors at 
any time; and to townspeople, two days 
and evenings, and Sunday afternoons, each 
week. 

The collections are largely natural his- 
tory; very little in history and archeology. 
The Hoy collection of birds, birds’ nests, 
and animals is local, and was collected 
within a radius of ten miles of Racine, 
during the period from 1847 to 1891, The 
Blake collection is largely of the same na- 
ture, but has not the distinction of being 
local. We are trying to build up an inter- 
est in articles illustrating local history, but 
have only a small beginning in that line. 
We have nothing in Indian relics; but 
there are in Racine several good collections 
made by private individuals, and we are 
hoping that some day a generous donor 
will present one or more of them to the li- 
brary. At present, we take anything of 
interest which is offered to the museum; 
but as the collection grows, it will of 
course be necessary to restrict it to a few 
special lines. 

Ripon. No part of the library funds has 
thus far been appropriataed for the sup- 
port of the museum. We are planning a 
catalogue of the material, however, and the 
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proper cases, with clear glass. There 
should be attached to each article a satis- 
factory label (printed or typewritten) that 
shall give the name of the specimen, its 
history, whence it came, and when and by 
whom given—in short, all the information 
about it that the inquisitive visitor is liable 
to ask for. Comfortable seats must be 
provided, for museum visiting, although 
informing, is at best a wearisome business 
to most folk. The walls should be finished 
in quiet, restful colors. Books of refer- 
ence should be near at hand—which once 
more emphasizes the close relation between 
the museum and the library, and demon- 
strates how desirable it is that these two 
institutions should at least be in the same 
building. The young, in particular, need 
continually to be referred from the speci- 
men to the book giving further particu- 
lars concerning it. And, again, to empha- 
size the educational side of the museum, 
small loan collections may be arranged, as 
in New York, Milwaukee, and other cities, 
to be taken to the schools in connection 
with studies; and frequent visits to the 
museums by school children with or with- 
out their teachers should of course be en- 
couraged, if not actively stimulated. 


[April, 1908 


It must not be assumed that the local 
museum, however modest its scope and 
willing its workers, can properly be con- 
ducted without money or without thought 
—certainly it is no holiday task. The 
heavier the purse and the more skilful the 
direction, the better the museum. Manage- 
ment, good janitorship, heat and _ light, 
labels and cases, all of these cost some- 
thing, to say nothing of postage and sta- 
tionery, and perhaps the purchase of oc- 
casional specimens that may not be begged 
or borrowed. But then, so do the public 
library and the schools cost, and the mu- 
seum is a necessary complement to these 
in the educational work of the community. 
We cannot he schooled today as cheaply as 
were our forefathers, for they were con- 
tent with and needed far less than we; 


modern conditions demand wider and 
deeper culture than has been possible in 
the past. 


Fortunately, Wisconsin is no longer a 
frontier State, struggling to maintain it- 
self. It is today one of the richest of the 
Commonwealths of the Middle West; in 
educational ideals and accomplishment, it 
has long been one of the foremost in the 
Union. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE LOCAL MUSEUMS IN CONNECTION WITH 


WISCONSIN 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


[Condensed from letters received from their librarians.] 


Appleton. No part of the library funds 
has been expended for our museum. So 
far, we have taken whatever has been 
given us, and we have a great variety of 
specimens. Mr. George C. Jones has pre- 
sented to us quite a valuable collection of 
minerals, principally from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. We have, also, a good assort- 
ment of Indian knives and arrow heads. 
The rest of the collection is miscellaneous, 
but we own it all. 

We are now collecting material concern- 
ing the pioneers of Appleton, which will be 
of value. The photographs are placed in 
a large album made for the purpose, and 
we are trying to acquire photographs of 
places of historical interest in and around 
Appleton. We also are collecting all pro- 
grammes relating to Lawrence University 
and our high school, but these do not ap- 
pear in the museum. 

We wish to limit our collection, as much 
as possible, to local history, but we have 
only a small showing so far. We recently 
had a gift of the original petition to the 
legislature of the Territory of Wisconsin 
for Lawrence University, with the signa- 


tures appended of the leading men of the 
day in the eastern part of the State. 

Baraboo. The library proper has no col- 
lection. We have a fine lot of birds, be- 
longing to the high school; but as they 
cannot house them, they are here. The 
Sauk County Historical Society makes a 
collection of articles relative to county 
history, exhibited in the county court 
house. Many of these are loaned, making 
in all a very good showing. 

Green Bay. No appropriation for mu- 
seum purposes is included in our library 
fund. A room intended for a museum 
was finished at considerable extra expense 
in the basement; but this has so far proved 
useless, because of dampness during the 
summer. We have therefore been obliged 
to place everything thus far given to the 
museum in the main library room, except 
a collection of rare agates left us by the 
will of A. W. Kimball of Evanston, IIl- 
inois, with cabinet to place them in, which 
we have put in the assembly room. 

Our idea in having a museum was, at 
first, to have simply such articles as were 
illustrative of Green Bay’s early history— 
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Indian antiquities, manuscripts, early news- 
papers, and household furnishings belong- 
ing to first settlers; but we have departed 
slightly from this rule, when articles of 
special interest and educational value were 
presented to us. 

The majority of articles now in the li- 
brary have been loaned to us, but with the 
understanding that when a suitable room 
is provided they will definitely be given. 
As it is, the Schumacher archeological 
collection—consisting of the famous Indian 
kettle found at Red River, a small but 
very perfect specimen of Indian pottery 
found on the river shore at De Pere, and 
a large collection of arrowheads, pipes, 
celts, stone hatchets, and wampum—is ar- 
ranged in cases furnished by the Green 
Bay Historical Society. 

This collection is undoubtedly the most 
interesting to the public of anything yet 
given, although it divides attention with 
the beautiful marquetry cabinet of Dutch 
make, three hundred years old, and for- 
merly the property of the late Mrs. Otto 
Tank, which for many years stood in her 
cottage in Green Bay. This fine old piece 
of furniture belongs by gift exclusively to 
the library. In the Tank cabinet are stored 
early maps of Green Bay, and manuscripts 
and papers relating to the town’s history. 

The library has thus far been able only 
to purchase two cases toward the furnish- 
ing of a museum. But the interest shown 
by the people leads us to hope that before 
many years we may have the means to 
build an addition to the library building, 
in which can safely be placed the many in- 


teresting reminders still left of Green 
Bay’s early life and history. 
Oshkosh. The museum is supported 


from our regular library funds, the cost 
per year differing according to the amount 
of purchases. The salary of the attendant 
is $180 a year—that being a fixed charge. 
Last year we spent more on equipment; 
this year there will be no extra expense of 
that kind. 

As yet we have had no loan exhibits. 
The museum seems to be enjoyed by the 
people, and there is a good attendance 
throughout the year. So far our collec- 
tions are mainly along the line of Wiscon- 
sin archeology and history. We have a 
very good assortment of Indian arrow- 


heads from this county, and other such 
material. 
Portage. We have no special fund for a 


museum but we possess a small miscella- 
neous collection. We take what is offered, 
although valuing most highly articles il- 
lustrating early Wisconsin history; the li- 
brary was organized too late, however, for 
it ever to hope to obtain much in this line. 
The best of what we have belongs to the 
library, although a few articles are loaned. 
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We do little for the museum save to fur- 
nish quarters and descriptive labeis, show- 
ing exhibits to any one interested, and both 
personally and by newspaper notices ex- 
pressing our appreciation for gifts. 

We have a very few items connected 
with old Fort Winnebago—a uniform coat 
and hat worn by a member of its military 
band, a wooden eagle that stood over the 
gate, some crude handmade nails used in 
the contruction of the fort, a gavel made 
from wood from the three old forts of 
the State (Howard at Green Bay, Winne- 
bago at Portage, and Crawford at Prairie 
in Chien), and the deed signed by Jeffer- 
son Davis as secretary of war, transferring 
the site of the old fort to its private pur- 
chaser, Henry Merrell. 

We possess also, a plaster-cast set of 
prehistoric implements obtained from the 
Smithsonian Institution, which are instruc- 
tive; we have almost nothing in the line 
of Indian relics, except an old treaty with 
the Indians, dated 1825. There is a collec- 
tion of portraits of pioneers collected by 
the late Hon. A. J. Turner, numbering 
some eighty; of these, we are very proud. 

Racine. We have no special museum 
fund to defray the expenses of caring for 
the collections which are in our library; 
but the Library Board have paid for new 
cases, and for some work in special classi- 
fying and labeling. The total expense 
thus far has, however, not exceeded $100. 
The janitor takes care of it, as he does 
the rest of the building, and it is heated 
and lighted as part of the library. The 
museum is open to out-of-town visitors at 
any time; and to townspeople, two days 
and evenings, and Sunday afternoons, each 
week. 

The collections are largely natural his- 
tory; very little in history and archzology. 
The Hoy collection of birds, birds’ nests, 
and animals is local, and was _ collected 
within a radius of ten miles of Racine, 
during the period from 1847 to 1891, The 
3lake collection is largely of the same na- 
ture, but has not the distinction of being 
local. We are trying to build up an inter- 
est in articles illustrating local history, but 
have only a small beginning in that line. 
We have nothing in Indian relics; but 
there are in Racine several good collections 
made by private individuals, and we are 
hoping that some day a generous donor 
will present one or more of them to the li- 
brary. At present, we take anything of 
interest which is offered to the museum; 
but as the collection grows, it will of 
course be necessary to restrict it to a few 
special lines. 

Ripon. No part of the library funds has 
thus far been appropriataed for the sup- 
port of the museum. We are planning a 
catalogue of the material, however, and the 
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cards will be paid for by the library, the 
work being done by the library force. We 
already have some bibliographies that help 
us out for reference, that have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Pedrick of the Ripon His- 
torical Society. 

The collection that is housed here is 
really owned and has been collected by this 
society, which assiduously gathers material 
and endeavors to keep the matter before 
the public by publishing occasional papers 
on local history that are written by its 
members. 

We have comparatively little material 
along the lines of archeology and Indians. 
The effort has been chiefly to get materials 
illustrating local history, including that of 
Fond du Lac County, although the histori- 
cal society takes anything of an historical 
nature that comes to them, for they hope 
to have a building of their own before 
many years. 
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Perhaps the most valuable things they 
have collected are the original records of 
the old Wisconsin Phalanx, which I believe 
they now have complete, and the facts re- 
garding the birthplace of the Republican 
party in Ripon. 

Superior, No part of our funds beyond 
the expense of insurance, goes for the sup- 
port of this department, and little is done 
beyond providing quarters. 

Our collection is really very small. We 
have received a few gifts, but more loans, 
the latter usually being left with us for many 
months. We do not accept everything, for 
our aim is to make the collection of purely 
historical interest. At present we have a 
beautiful collection of Indian beadwork, 
loaned by Mrs. George Budge of this city 
and valued at $400. We have also a num- 
ber of pictures of historical interest, sev- 
eral war relics, and some natural history 
specimens peculiar to the State. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


(Report from January to April, 1908) 

The last weeks of the first semester of 
the Wisconsin Library School brought sev- 
eral special lectures for the class. On 
January 22, Mr. Chalmers Hadley gave an 
inspiring address on Some Indiana Li- 
braries. On January 23. the class visited 
the Bureau of Industrial Research, con- 
ducted by the Department of Economics 
in the University of Wisconsin. Mr. J. B. 
Andrews explained very fully the work 
that was being done in collecting the great 
mass of material relating to every phase 
of the labor problem and socialism; he 
gave the class opportunity to examine the 
method of organizing and cataloguing this 
material, which is in charge of the Histor- 
ical Library. January 24, Dr. F. J. Turner 
of the University closed the semester’s 
work in book selection with a valuable 
lecture on the Evaluation of books in 
American History. On the same day the 
class attended the convocation of the Uni- 
versity to hear President Eliot, who gave 
the address of the occasion. Examinations 
began on Saturday, January 25, and con- 
tinued through Friday, January 31. 

On Monday, February 3, the students 
journeyed to their several appointments for 
the two months’ period of practical work 
in the libraries of the state. Assignments 
were made as follows: 

Organization of new libraries: 
Elroy—February, Mrs. Brewitt 
Independence—1 week, Miss Schauers 
Ladysmith—1 week, Miss Hillis 

Reorganization of established libraries: 
Belleville—February, Miss Ray and Miss 

Sieg; March, Miss Ray 


Miss Turvill and 
Miss Lea and 


Ashland—February, 
Miss Hillis; March, 
Miss Cully 

Two Rivers—March, Miss Schauers 

Cataloguing established libraries: 

Viroqua—February, Miss Baensch and 
Miss Baker; March, Miss Baensch, 
Miss Hyslop, and Miss Hillis 

Sturgeon Bay—March, Miss Tallett 

Fond du Lac—February, Miss Johnston 
and Miss Tallett; March, Miss Sheriff 
and Miss Harwood 

Stout Institute—Menomonie—February, 
Miss Schauers; March, Miss Sieg 

Assistance for special work: 

Wausau—February, Miss Harwood; 
March, Miss True 

Rhinelander—February, Miss Lea; 
March, Miss Turvill 

Appointed to regular co-operating libraries: 

Kenosha—February, Miss True 

Madison—February, Miss Foster and 
Miss Hyslop; March, Miss Cunning- 
ham and Miss Baker 

Neenah—February, Miss Cully; March, 
Miss Foster 

Oshkosh—March, Mrs. Brewitt 

Watertown—February, Miss 
ham; March, Miss Johnston 

Legislative Reference Library—February, 
Miss Sheriff 

The summary of this work shows that 

three libraries were organized and three 
reorganized, while special work was done 
for six libraries, and six of the regular 
cooperating libraries received students. 
The faculty of the school visited all the li- 
braries while the students were at work, 
in order that the field practice should be 
an integral part of the course of study, 
though in every case the local librarian 


Cunning- 
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planned the routine of the student, who 
worked on the footing of a regular assist- 
ant. In the libraries that were in the 
hands of the Commission for organizing 
or reorganizing, the students assisted the 
member of the faculty who had the organ- 
ization in charge. <A full account of the 
organization will be found elsewhere in 
this number of THE BULLETIN. The field 
practice period proved most helpful to the 
libraries, the students, and the library prog- 
ress of the state. 

School work was resumed on Monday, 
the 13th of April and the lecture periods 
for the first two days were occupied by 
seminaries in which the actual conditions 
in the libraries visited were discussed, and 
methods compared. Many helpful sugges- 
tions were brought out and noted for fu- 
ture use. The enthusiasm of the students, 
their fuller understanding of library meth- 
ods and the reason for such methods, their 
broader interpretation of library work it- 


self, proved again, if proof had been 
needed, the wisdom of the field practice 
period. 

The lectures and class work for the 


spring term include Public documents, by 
Miss Imhoff of the Legislative Reference 
department, and a parallel course in docu- 
ment cataloguing by Miss Elliott. Admin- 
istration, Children’s work, Editions, Bind- 
ing, Subject Bibliography, History of li- 
braries and allied subjects are the new 
courses of the term, while Reference work 
and Book selection are continued from the 
first semester. The apprentice work of the 
spring term is planned to give experience 
in bibliography in the Legislative Refer- 
ence department, practical cataloguing for 
the Madison Public Library, and for the 
Commission. 

The third edition of the catalogue of the 
School was published in March, and is 
much enlarged. It includes a description 
of the courses of study, with the number 
of hours required for each course. The 
catalogue also announces a joint course 
that has been arranged between the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Library 
School, which marks an important epoch in 
the history of the school. For the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in recognition of 
the school’s standards of entrance, course 
of study, and scholarship, will hereafter 
grant twenty hours (5 hours each semes- 
ter) of credit towards the B. A. degree 
for work done in the Library School in 
the junior and senior years. During the 
freshman and sophomore years students in 
the University will follow the usual college 
courses, but will elect those calculated to 
make the best foundation for library work; 
at the end of the sophomore year they will 
take the entrance examinations of the Li- 
brary School. 
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The regular one year course, as now 
conducted by the School, will be continued 
as heretofore; and such students as are 
admitted to its classes from the University 
will divide the library course between two 
years instead of completing it in one, and 
for their University credits during these 
years will elect subjects correlating with 
library work. They will, of course, re- 
ceive their instruction in the regular 
classes of the school. As_ tentatively 
planned, the courses for the university stu- 
dents will be arranged for the two years 
as follows: 

JUNIOR YEAR 

First semester: Reference 
Loan (1), Classification (2). 

Second semester: Reference (2), Pub- 
lic documents (1), Subject bibliography 
(1), Library economy (1) with practice 
work, for which facilities will be offered by 
the Free Library Commission and ia the 
Madison Public Library. 


(2 hours), 


SENIOR YEAR 

First semester: Cataloguing (3), Li- 
brary economy (1), Book selection (1). 

Second semester: Book selection (1), 
Administration, etc. (2), Cataloguing dos- 
uments (1), Library economy (1) with 
practice work and thesis. The thesis will 
be under the direction of the University 
department in which the student chooses 
her major subject; the bibliography in- 
cluded in it will be accepted by the Library 
School in satisfaction of its thesis require- 
ments. 

Field practice: Two months of actual 
library work in an approved library, pref- 
erably in Wisconsin, will be required by 
the Library School before its diploma is 
granted. This work, for which the Di- 
rector of the school will arrange, can be 
done during the summer following either 
the junior or senior year. 


SCHOOL NOTES 
The annual trip to Chicago, to visit li- 
braries and publishing houses made by the 
school at the end of the spring term, was 
abandoned this year, that the entire class 
may attend the conference of the American 
Library Association at Minnetonka in June. 
Miss Nellie A. Loomis, who completed 
the work of the first semester with the 
class of 1908, has accepted the position of 
librarian in the Public Library of Colum- 
bus, Wis. 
CLASS OF 1907 
Miss Marion F. Weil, who has been 
children’s librarian at Eau Claire, Wis., 
since July 1907, resigned the position in 
March, to accept an appointment as as- 
sistant in the children’s room of the East 
Library Branch, Pittsburgh. 
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Miss Myrtle E. Sette has accepted the 
appointment as cataloguer in the Racine 
(Wis.) Public Library. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE, MAY 47-18, 1908 


The Supplementary Course, which hith- 
erto has been given every second year in 
connection with the Summer Session of 
the Wisconsin Library School, has been 
transferred to the regular school year. 
This course was planned for those who 
wished to study some particular phase of 
library work, or to broaden their grasp 
and understanding of advancing library 
thought and methods. Its purpose remains 
the same. ‘There is a distinct advantage 
for librarians taking the Supplementary 
Course under the new arrangement, as op- 
portunity will be given not only for the 
special course announced, but, by attending 
the regular classes, for reviewing techni- 
cal subjects, and for considering new points 
in library economy. 


Children’s Literature: A course in 
Children’s Literature is the special work 
offered for the Supplementary Course of 
1908. It will be conducted by Mrs. Grace 
R. Darling, Librarian of the Stout Train- 
ing Schools of Menomonie, Wis. Previous 
to entering the Wisconsin Library School, 
Mrs. Darling was one of the most success- 
ful Normal School teachers of children’s 
literature in our State. 

The course will provide ten lectures, 
given daily (except Saturday) from May 
4 to 18. The lectures and class work will 
include the ‘following topics: 

The early history of children’s books 

Classes of children’s books, and the 
varying sources of interest and value of 
each class 

The illustration of children’s books 

The art of telling stories 

Means of interesting children in reading 
books of value 

Reference work with children 

Co-operation between the library and the 
school 

The reading of specified books for chil- 
dren, the preparation of exercises and 
this reading, and the 


papers based on 
study of a selected bibliography of the 
children’s movement in public libraries, 


will be required. The Commission’s model 
library of children’s books, selected to rep- 
resent the best in juvenile literature, both 
as to subject matter and physical make-up, 
will enable the students to become familiar 
with books discussed in the lectures. 


Collateral Courses: During the two 
weeks of the Supplementary Course, seven 
lectures on Binding, by Miss MacDonald, 
will be scheduled in the regular school, and 
students taking the former will have the 
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privilege of attending these lectures. They 
will deal with the materials, processes, and 
methods of binding, with practice in judg- 
ing materials and workmanship as _ to 
strength, durability, appearance, and cost. 
Students will have opportunity to become 
familiar with all processes, by inspecting 
books in various stages of binding, and by 
visiting binderies. ‘The necessary techni- 
cal routine, and the preparation of serials, 
pamphlets, and books for binding and re- 
binding are also considered. 

Other lectures in the course of the regu- 
lar school, open to the students in the 
Supplementary Course, are Library ad- 
ministration (five lectures), Public docu- 
ments (two), Reference work (four), 
Bibliography (two). 


SHORT COURSE, SEPT. 29-NOY. 25, 1908 

It has been decided to transfer the time 
of the Summer Session of the Wisconsin 
Library School from July and August to 
the opening weeks of the regular session. 
Hereafter, a Short Course will be con- 
ducted for eight weeks in the autumn, be- 
ginning the last of September each year, 
and continuing until Thanksgiving. The 
course of study will be the same as that 
offered in the former summer session; 
some of the lessons will run parallel with 
the regular school, others will be given in 
separate classes. There is a distinct ad- 
vantage for the students in this change of 


_time from the heated months of mid-sum- 
mer, to the autumn. 


Further, those in the 
Short Course gain the ésprit de corps that 
comes from working with a larger body 
of students and a regular class. 

The Short Course is designed for the li- 
barians of small public and school libraries, 
and for library assistants who can not 
leave their work for a year’s course, but 
who can obtain leave of absence for the 
study offered by a session of eight weeks. 

The purpose of this Short Course is 
two-fold. It aims, first, to give an oppor- 
tunity to those already engaged in library 
work to study the methods of technical 
routine that, once mastered, make even the 
smallest library more useful and therefore 
further reaching in its tnfluence; and sec- 
ond, to give a broader conception of the 
meaning of the public library and its place 
in the community. 

Course of Study: The course, covering 
eight weeks of forty-five hours study each, 
is sytematically planned to include as much 
as possible of library technique and meth- 
ods. Cataloguing (24 lessons), decimal 
classification (10), reference work and 
bibliography (20), will be the major 
studies carried throughout the course; 
while book selection and buying (10), ac- 
cessioning (6), shelf-listing (3), loan work 
(8), children’s work (5), library adminis- 
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tration (4), library extension, and other 
topics will have due recognition. 

The instruction is given in the form of 
lectures, followed by practice work which 
is revised carefully. Every student carries 
away from the school for future reference, 
corrected samples of library records and a 
dictionary catalogue of about two hundred 
books, selected to illustrate the catalogue 
rules necessary for the average library. 
A valuable feature of the course is the 
opportunity given to visit the libraries in 
Madison, to study them, and observe their 
methods, so far as the time permits. 

Admission: As the object of the Short 
Course is to train those already in l- 
braries for more efficient service, only such 
candidates will be admitted as are already 
engaged in library work. The number of 
students is limited, and preference will be 
given to applicants from libraries in Wis- 
consin. Library workers from other states 
will be admitted to the places not claimed 
by Wisconsin librarians. It is advised that 
those outside the state desiring admission 
make early application, in order to be 
— for any vacancies in the registration 
ist. 

Entrance examinations will not be re- 
quired, but candidates are expected to 
have had a high school course or its equiv- 
alent, as the minimum basis of general ed- 
ucation. 

Application for admission should be 
made, and the required blanks filed, before 
September 1, and as much earlier as pos- 
sible. 

Students must register at the school on 
September 28 or 29, to be ready for their 
first lecture appointment, Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 30, at 9 o'clock. 

Tuition: There will be no charge for 
tuition to students who hold positions in 
Wisconsin libraries, or who bring creden- 
tials showing definite appointments thereto. 
For others the fee is $20 for the course. 

For further information concerning text 
books and supplies, tuition, and board, ad- 
dress the Preceptor, Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, Wisconsin Library School, 
Madison, Wis. 





AN EFFECTIVE BULLETIN 


An effective scheme for advertising 
books by means of a bulletin is used in 
the Wausau Public Library. 

A cardboard bulletin covered by a piece 
of plate glass twenty-two inches long and 
ten inches wide is placed on the delivery 
desk directly in front of the charging tray, 
where it attracts the attention of the bor- 
rower while he is waiting for his book to 
be charged or discharged. People who 
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never read notices posted on an ordinary 
bulletin board read these because they 
can't help themselves. 

Colored cardboard is used for the back- 
ground. A very striking one was of black, 
with titles of new books cut from the 
bright paper covers. Another was of gray 
board with small facsimile covers of re- 
cent books scattered over it. The bulletin 
is changed frequently, new ones being 
made two or three times a month. 

In January the librarian wished to call 
attention to duplicate magazines which 
might be drawn on non-fiction cards. 
Then the bulletins for that month con- 
tained notices to that effect. 

Interesting books of non-fiction are very 
successfully advertised. McAdoo’s Guard- 
ing a great city, Steiner’s On the trail of 
the immigrant, Velvin’s Behind the scenes 
with wild animals, and Talbot’s My people 
of the plains vie in popularity with The 
Shuttle and The Weavers when brought 
to the notice of the public. 

The bulletin does not aim at prettiness 
or an artistic effect; its chief purpose is 
to attract and hold the attention of the 
public—to be read. 

Helen Harwood. 





SIMPLIFYING RECORDS 


The following suggestion from the East 
Orange, N. J., annual report for 1907, is 
worthy of consideration. The saving in 
time will appeal to the busy librarian. 
Note that dating slips are essential, but 
these are inexpensive, and easily supplied 
by the library not already using them. 

“To charge any number of non-fiction 
books to the reader’s number, stamp the 
dating slip and book-card, and write the 
borrower’s number on the book-card as is 
customary. To indicate that the book is 
issued without the reader’s card, a cross 
in lead pencil may be placed after the date 
of issue on the dating slip. This method 
eliminates all discharging when a book 
is returned, and greatly simplifies the work 
of charging numerous non-fiction books.” 





STORY HOUR FOR CHILDREN 


From reports received by the Commis- 
sion, it is learned that the story hour for 
children has been conducted during a part 
or all of the past winter in eighteen of the 
Wisconsin Libraries. These are Chippewa 
Falls, Edgerton, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, 
Grand Rapids, Green Bay, Elkhorn, Ken- 
osha, La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, 
Marinette, Menasha, Oconto, Portage, Ra- 
cine, Stanley, and Wausau. 
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OPEN ON SUNDAYS 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT BY TWO BUSINESS MEN IN 


BeLoit, Wis., APRIL 4, 1908. 
Henry E. Legler, Secretary, Madison, Wis. 

My dear Sir: Replying to your letter 
of the fifth inst., in regard to the experi- 
ment of keeping the library open on Sun- 
day afternoon and evening would say that 
I think that it has proven a great success, 
as it has been generously patronized by 
the ones we hoped to reach. 

In a manufacturing town like Beloit 
where a large percentage of the employes 
are young unmarried men living in board- 
ing houses with few home comforts, it 
seems absolutely essential that some place 
should be provided for them on Sunday 
during the cold weather. 

The average attendance has been 49. 
The largest number on any Sunday was 
go. Fully 75 per cent have been young 
men between the ages of 18 and 25. 

The attendance I think would have been 
fully double what it was if it had not been 
for the financial depression which caused 
so many to be thrown out of work, forc- 
ing them to leave town. Many of them 
went back to the farm. These were really 
the ones that asked us if we could not ar- 
range some way to keep library open. 

I must say that I was much pleased as 
well as surprised to meet such a nice, or- 
derly, gentlemanly crowd as I had the 
pleasure of meeting at the library the past 
winter. Yours truly, <A. J. Gaston. 


BeEtoiT, Wis., APRIL 3, 1908. 

Henry E. Legler, Secretary Library 
Commission, Madison. 

My dear Sir: The experiment of keep- 
ing our Public Library open on Sunday was 
started Dec. 23rd. We have had a total 
attendance of 710—our highest go. 1! 
think our lowest was last Sunday, when it 
was 32. The average was 50. While the 
library was opened with the understanding 
that it was for the shop men, we have 
had a few ladies, also boys and girls. I 
think it speaks well for the young men of 
this city, that the largest attendance is in 
the afternoons. In fact I hardly think it 
pays to keep it open in the evening. There 
are two rooms over the reading room that 
should be put to some good use. Would 
like to see the experiment of giving a lec- 
ture, say once a month. 

From the figures given you, I believe 
you will say, using the commercial phrase 
“It pays.” I hope to see the building 
opened this next fall at least by the Ist 
of November, as it will now be closed on 
Sundays for the summer. 

Very truly yours, 
C. O. Millett. 


BELOIT 


Editorial in Milwaukee Free Press, Dec. 22, 1907. 


The course of two employers of labor 
in Beloit in taking steps to keep the pub- 
lic library open on Sunday afternoons at 
their own expense, and at a sacrifice of 
their own hours of leisure, in order that 
their working people may frequent the li- 
brary on the only day when they can 
possibly benefit by it, is such a practical 
and sensible measure as to commend itself 
to all who have been able to reconcile 
themselves to taking human nature pretty 
much as they find it. Now if to the con- 
sideration that prompted this action be 
added tact enough to find out what these 
people like to read and supply it, papers 
and periodicals particularly, including some 
that appeal to women, limiting missionary 
work to providing simple and easily under- 
stood books of the better sort, the experi- 
ment will be almost sure of the success it 
deserves. And the library building will be- 
come an attraction during the winter to 
many who have made no use of it before. 

There never was a greater mistake than 
in limiting the functions of libraries, art 
galleries, and museums to weekdays alone. 
Many would visit them Sundays who are 
at liberty on no other day, and a Sunday 
afternoon could hardly be better employed. 
If all such places could be open from 2 to 
7 on Sundays, they would in no wise con- 
flict with church services, and some would 
prefer such quiet and pleasant resorts to 
saloons and penny arcades and other forms 
of Sunday entertainment. Sunday morn- 
ing is for churchgoing, the afternoon for 
relaxation, and these public places appeal 
to many who perhaps would not care for 
the Y. M. C. A.’s more personal ministra- 
tions. In summer the parks are invalu- 
able, and cars taking people to the country. 
But in winter art galleries, museums, li- 
braries, all that a town affords of pleasant 
and improving, should supplement the 
morning work of the churches. The 
crowds that flock to the Sunday flower- 
shows at Mitchell Park are conclusive as 
to the delight taken in one innocent pleas- 
ure. Of course it is not intended to ex- 
tend the work of attendants in such places 
to seven days in the week. They should 
have their day of rest. But for a few 
hours on Sunday afternoon the expense of 
extra help would be trifling compared with 
what would be accomplished by having the 
agencies for good at least passively at 
work; it would probably be too much to 
expect them to be as active as the 
agencies for evil. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AND THE GOOD WORK GOES ON 


North Fond du Lac. A popular vote 
was taken at the recent spring election on 
the question of continuing the local li- 
brary. One-hundred and _ eighty-four 
votes were recorded in favor and but 30 
against the project. 

PERSONAL 

Clausen. Miss Mollie Clausen has re- 
signed as assistant at the Neenah Public 
Library. 

Dean. Miss Mildred Dean of Eau 
Claire has been appointed children’s libra- 
rian at the Eau Claire Public Library to 
succeed Miss Marion Weil. Miss Dean 
was formerly librarian at Mosinee. 

Dorchester. Miss Agnes Dorchester, as- 
sistant at the Racine Public Library, has 
resigned and will go abroad in the near 
future. 

Mathes. Miss Mary E. Mathes has been 
appointed by the school board of Milwau- 
kee to catalogue all public school libraries. 

Mansur. Miss Lou Mansur has_ been 
elected assistant librarian at Stevens Point 
in place of Miss Margaret Glennon, re- 
signed. 

Martner. Miss Jeanette Martner has 
been elected librarian of the new library 
and reading room at Prairie du Chien. 

Sawyer. Miss Edith R. Sawyer, libra- 
rian at the Stevens Point Normal School, 
has resigned to accept a position as libra- 
rian of the .Michigan State Normal at 
Lansing. 

Swenson. Miss Clara Swenson, Chicago, 
has been appointed librarian of the Stevens 
Point Normal School to succeed Miss 
Edith R. Sawyet, resigned. 

Weil. Miss Marion Weil, children’s li- 
brarian at the Eau Claire Public Library, 
has resigned to accept the position of as- 
sistant in the children’s room of the East 
Liberty Branch of the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh, Miss Weil is a graduate of 
the Wisconsin Library School of the Class 
of 1907. 

NEW LIBRARIES 


Bloomington. The Village Board has 
appropriated $50 to aid the library estab- 
lished by the Salmagundi Club. 

Boscobel. The Boscobel Public Library 
was opened under the auspices of the Mon- 
day Study Club on Thursday, February 13. 
The Club has worked very hard for months 
past to raise a library fund, giving a series 
of entertainments. Two fine rooms were 
rented in a business block, the school li- 
brary with the exception of the reference 
books was secured, and the library opened 
with 1100 volumes on the shelves. Nearly 


CONCERNING THE LIBRARIES 


AND LIBRARIANS OF THE STATE 


200 borrowers attested their appreciation 
the first day. The reading room has a 
goodly supply of periodicals and both 
rooms, with the addition of pictures and 
flowers, present an inviting appearance. 
The club women will act as volunteer li- 
brarians for the present and pay the run- 
ning expenses, but the city is expected to 
adopt the library soon, when a paid li- 
brarian will be placed in charge. 

Prairie du Chien. A reading room has 
been opened under the auspices of the local 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Williams Bay. A free library associa- 
tion has been organized and Miss Anna 
Peterson elected librarian. The association 
is erecting a library and reading room. 


LIBRARIES IN NEW BUILDINGS 


Delavan. The new Aram Memorial Li- 
brary Building has been accepted by the 
trustees, 

Elroy. On March 4, the new Carnegie 
was opened to the public, and in the even- 
ing there were formal dedicatory exer- 
cises. Mr. Henry E. Legler delivered an 
address. 

Evansville. The students of the High 
School and the grades assumed the task of 
moving 4,000 library books to the new 
Carnegie Building and completed the work 
in one hour’s time. 

Stoughton. The handsome new library 
building was formerly dedicated March 6. 
There was a large attendance. President 
Drotning presiding. There were addresses 
by the Rev. E. J. Symons on Forces in our 
Civilization; Dr. Julius Noehr on Practical 
aspects of the library; Mr. Frank A. 
Hutchins on Library work; Mr. Henry E. 
Legler on The library and its meaning. 


GENERAL 

Appleton. The six women’s clubs of 
Appleton presented two beautiful oriental 
rugs to Miss Agnes L. Dwight, librarian 
of the city library, in recognition of ten 
years of faithful service. 

The Medical Society has turned over its 
library to become the property of the city. 

Baraboo. Mrs. G. A. Follansbee, Chi- 
cago, has given to the library too bound 
volumes of magazines. 

erlin. More than 20,000 pounds of old 

papers were collected and sold for the ben- 
efit of the library, netting about $125. 
The proceeds will be expended for books. 

Boscobel. A home talent play was given 
March 13 and 14 for the benefit of the li- 
brary. 

The Council has appropriated $200 to- 
wards the running expenses of the free li- 
brary organized by the Woman’s Club. 
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Delafield. A box social netted $25 for 
the local library. A portion of the town 
hall has been partitioned for library use. 

Delavan. The Juvenile Club, composed 
of a few young girls living outside of the 
city limits, has raised money sufficient to 
purchase ten books and has presented them 
to the public library. 

Master Paul Lange is raising a subscrip- 
tion for the purchase of German books, 

De Pere. All records were broken on 
February 8, when 327 books were issued. 

East Delavan. The Library Association 
gave a dancing party on March 20. 

Green Bay A large globe has been pur- 
chased by the library. 

Hartford. The Free Library Associa- 
tion owns 1049 volumes and has 692 regis- 
tered borrowers. It is proposed to open 
a reading room adjoining the book room 
in the city hall quarters. 

The use of an additional room in the 
city hall has been given the local associa- 
tion by the Common Council. 

Hudson. The town of Hudson has voted 
$50 to the local library in appreciation of 
being enabled to draw books free of 
charge. 

A public reception and curio exhibit was 
held at the library on March 30. 

Jefferson. A ‘card party was recently 
given by the Woman’s Club for the benefit 
of the local library. 

Kaukauna. The Woman’s Relief Corps 
has raised a fund for the purchase of a 
bust of Lincoln for the library. 

Ladysmith. One-half of the proceeds of 
a local entertainment will be given the 
Public Library by the volunteer fire de- 
partment. A subscription of $100 has re- 
cently been raised. 

Manitowoc. Dr. Falge has offered the 
library a collection of Indian relics. 

Marinette. The Stephenson Library is 
being freshly decorated. 

Mayville. The Library Association re- 
cently gave an interesting entertainment 
of music and spelling contests for the 
benefit of the library. 

Menomonie. At the request of the Nor- 
wegian Church, a branch library has been 
opened on the north side of the city. The 
library will be located in a hall and mem- 
bers of the church will serve as librarians. 

Merrill. A large portrait of George 
Washington has been presented to the 
children’s room of the Public Library by 
Miss Anson. 

Mineral Point. An entertainment by lo- 
cal talent was given on April 24 for the 
benefit of the local library. 

North Freedom. The Library Board 
served a dinner to the patrons of a local 
poultry show, the proceeds being devoted 
to the book fund. 

Oshkosh. The Rev. F. S. Dayton has 
given the library a valuable collection of 
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rocks and minerals representing the geol- 
ogy of Oshkosh. 

Pewaukee. “Library Day” was celebra- 
ted on April 7 by a large attendance at the 
special exercises, it being the fourth an- 
niversary of the library opening. The 
Town Board of Pewaukee recently appro- 
priated $50 to the village library in ap- 
preciation of the issuance of books free 
of charge to the citizens of the town. 

Platteville. It is proposed to move the 
Public Library to rooms in the State min- 
ing school building, formerly the Normal 
School. 

St. Francis Seminary, Plans are being 
prepared for the new library building. 

Shawano. A supper and apron sale were 
given by the Woman’s Club for the benefit 
of the library. A goodly sum was realized. 

Shell Lake. The local Episcopal Society 
has given the library 100 books. 

Stevens Point. A portrait of George 
Stevens, after whom Stevens Point was 
named has been presented to the local li- 
brary by Mrs. S. A. Sherman. 

A rental collection of the latest fiction 
has been inaugurated as a means of secur- 
ing recent books. 

D. E. Frost and T. H. Hanna have given 
the library a set of the American Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Stoughton. A large clock in mission oak 
has been purchased through the proceeds 
of a “coffee” given at the time of the li- 
brary dedication. 

Sturgeon Bay. 
catalogued. 

Superior. An exhibit of water color 
paintings has been held at the library. 

Tomah. The library rooms have re- 
cently been renovated and improved. Wall 
paper has been donated, together with 
tables and chairs. 

Tomahawk. A series of five lecures is 
being given by the Rev, G. V. Clark, who 
will donate the proceeds to the library 
fund. 

Two Rivers. Upon the completion of 
her work, Miss Jennie Scholes, of the Li- 
brary School Class of 1908, was presented 
with a locket and chain by the local library 
board. 

Watertown. Mr. Max H. Gaebler has 
given the library a picture of the city 
which was painted in 1870. 

Waukesha. An entertainment was re- 
cently given under the auspices of the wo- 
men’s clubs for the benefit of the Public 
Library. 

Wauseu. Plans have been drawn for a 
stone entrance to the library grounds. 

West Bend. The Woman’s Club gave a 
Shakespearean entertainment for the ben- 
efit of the local library. 

Whitewater. The Emerson Club has 
presented a bust of Emerson to the library. 


The local library is being 





